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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Prolegomena to History: The Relation of History to Literature, Philosophy, and 
Science. By Frederick J. Teggart. University of California Publica- 
tions in History, Vol. IV, No. 3, Berkeley, The University of California 
Press, 1916. — pp. 155-292. 

This paper is an admirable discussion of the methodological difficulties 
confronting the modern student of history, from the point of view of the 
historian himself rather than of the logician. The rather voluminous recent 
literature on the subject has been carefully canvassed and an excellent selected 
bibliography is given. In the course of the text a great variety of references 
are given and also a considerable number of pertinent quotations. The paper 
will be of the greatest use to anyone, whether he is a student of history or of 
logic, who is trying to get his bearings with reference to the aims, methods, 
and significance of historical scholarship. 

In another way also the paper may be said to represent typically the present 
state of the subject: It is not so much a solution as a question. The author 
has, indeed, certain positive views of his own with reference to the scientific 
aims of history, but this is at once less clear and less emphatically stated than 
his dissatisfaction with the present status of the subject. The modern his- 
torian has attained a degree of sophistication in his research which makes it 
no longer possible for him to confine his questions about historical method to 
the technique of handling sources. He has begun to perceive, moreover, 
that the phrases which satisfied the mid-nineteenth century, such as 'telling 
exactly what happened,' 'sticking to the facts,' and similar old saws, do in 
fact say just nothing about the method which the historian ought to follow. 
What, then, are the aims of history? Is it a science or an art? Do its natural 
affinities ally it with literature, with philosophy, or with science? The 
question has been referred to the logicians, but the latter are evidently as 
much puzzled as the historians and after a somewhat lengthy discussion the 
historian still finds himself in the dark. Rightly or wrongly he believes that 
the natural scientist has attained a far higher degree of self-consciousness 
about the aims of science than he has been able to reach regarding those of 
history, and he feels that the interests of his subject demand that he shall 
have an equally clear program of work. This is, rather roughly, the attitude 
with which Professor Teggart approaches his subject and no doubt it repre- 
sents the attitude of a great proportion of the thoughtful students of history 
at the present time. 

The chief thesis of the paper for critical purposes is that historical investiga- 
tion has been too much subordinated to the writing of history. This subordi- 
nation Professor Teggart regards as the primary obstacle in the way of reaching 
scientific results (p. 211); by the latter he means generalizations base,d upon 
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analysis. The writing of history is essentially an art, since its most abiding re- 
sult has always been a type of literature having a close resemblance to the drama. 
For this purpose selection of material is necessary and such a selection is inevit- 
ably evaluation. The difficulty is in no wise avoided by an appeal to impar- 
tiality; that material must be treated without personal bias is indeed an elemen- 
tary requirement, but it no more enables the writer of history to avoid evaluation 
than the equally elementary requirement that he must tell the facts. The 
very problem of narrating a series of individual happenings leading up to a 
significant denouement involves the arrangement of material according to its 
estimated worth and Professor Teggart is manifestly right in holding that this 
procedure is fundamentally different from that of the natural sciences. At 
the same time there is a certain exaggeration in saying that this is the primary 
fact in the failure of history to generalize. The truth seems to be that nobody 
succeeded in reaching a really significant generalization, while the sort of thing 
found in written history appeared to be significant, even though it was not 
general. There have not been lacking historians who were willing to generalize 
if only they could find out how to do it. Whether they would have succeeded 
better if the other interest had been lacking is a matter of speculation. 

The necessity of evaluation in historiography allies history not only with 
literature but also with philosophy, since in the end evaluation, when self- 
consciously carried out, will require a general system of values; the final 
denouement of history can be nothing less than the destiny and worth of the 
universe itself. In this connection Professor Teggart takes occasion to discuss 
the effort of Windelband, Rickert, and other logicians to describe history as a 
new type of science. This work appeals to him as metaphysical rather than 
logical, the latter aspect being somewhat summarily disposed of. Substan- 
tially he regards the whole argument as begging the question. Rickert de- 
scribes what is actually done by history of the type established by Ranke and 
calls it science, which leaves open the question whether history might not be 
doing something else which would correspond more nearly to the usual sense 
of the word science. This objection is a natural one from the historian who 
wants practical guidance in reconstructing the method of his own subject, 
but it is less than just to Rickert. If the old method of history proved capable 
of an extended logical analysis, it is a fair inference that it represents a self- 
sufficing intellectual process of which logic ought to take account. There is 
nothing in Rickert's account of history to prevent historical subject matter 
being generalized to any extent, if any one can find out how to do it, only 
Rickert would not call this history. 

Professor Teggart's own conclusion is that it is the business of history to 
describe the factors of human evolution. What history needs is a working 
hypothesis explanatory of change, analogous to Darwin's hypothesis of natural 
selection. The historian's problem is not to tell what happened but how 
man and his institutions came to be what they are (p. 242). This is the least 
satisfying part of the paper, as was no doubt inevitable, because the writer 
does not really succeed in making clear precisely what it is that he expects 
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from history. To tell how man came to be what he is, is a problem not dis- 
cernibly less vague than the older one of telling what happened. Manifestly 
there are already a host of hypotheses which might be described in these 
words but which are not counted as belonging to history at all; for example, 
any theory of heredity or variation that is applicable to man, or any theory of 
psychological motivation and the construction of character, or an economic 
theory of the relation of markets to production. In fact it is not easy to see 
how any workable theory of any part of human nature, physical, mental, or 
institutional, could avoid telling how something or other came to be as it is. 
Presumably Professor Teggart does not wish merely to extend the field of 
history to cover loosely all these theories, and yet he supplies no criterion by 
which history can be more strictly defined. Neither does he state his attitude 
toward earlier efforts to generalize within what is traditionally called history, 
for example, the explanation of history by geographical conditions, or Marx's 
hypothesis of economic determination, or Comte's law of social development. 
Professor Teggart's argument, in fact, does not extend beyond the desirability 
of a working hypothesis for history, the need for which he considers to be not 
sufficiently recognized by historians; he scarcely gives enough weight to the 
fact that historians have rather been repelled by the inadequacy of those that 
have hitherto been proposed. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

De Bonald: La vie — la carrilre — la doctrine. Par Henri Moulinie. Paris, 

1916. — pp. 464. 

De Bonald is no great figure in the history of thought, and his social theories 
are of slight importance in themselves. One nevertheless welcomes M. 
Moulinte's book — an admirable piece of exposition — because Bonald has a 
rather high representative value in the intellectual history of his time. He was 
a notable example of the effect of the Revolution upon the thinking of many 
people, and a careful study of his life and work throws a good deal of light 
upon the transition from the natural right theories of the eighteenth century 
to the historicism and the materialistic social conceptions of the nineteenth 
century: Any one who finds the way from Rousseau to Karl Marx through 
Kant and Hegel somewhat difficult, may be commended to try the short cut 
— it is certainly not the main travelled road — through Bonald and Auguste 
Comte. 

Bonald was a Frenchman of noble birth who read the philosophes sym- 
pathetically, as in fact most nobles did, and who welcomed and aided the 
Revolution in its early stages, only to be alienated by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy and to discover too late, in the bitterness of exile, that the re- 
volutionary philosophy was the parent of all evil. As an exile, therefore, at 
the age of forty years, having hitherto written nothing, Bonald set himself the 
task, a kind of sacred duty as he thought, of opposing to the false theories of 
Montesquieu, Condorcet, and above all Rousseau, certain "true principles" 
deduced rationally and proved historically, that is to say, the principles of 



